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TO THE GLORY OF GOD. 


The following, taken from the Hebrew 


Christian, will especially interest those who | 


have read the article on ‘¢ The Conversion of 
the Jews,” in numbers 39 and 4o of the pres- 
ent volume of Friends’ Review. 

A pious clergyman, visiting one day at the 
house of a physician, overheard a patient 
under his care soliloquizing to himself—<‘‘ The 
glory of God, the glory of God! What can 
it mean?’’ The speaker was a man in the 
prime of life, a barrister, of most engaging 
person and manners, highly cultivated and 
accomplished. About two years previous to 
the visit of this clergyman he had been de- 
clared the sole heir of. a gentleman whose 
property amounted to several thousand pounds 
a year. The will in which this bequest was 
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made was remarkable: ‘‘I bequeath to Lewis 
Way, Esq., barrister at-law, the entire of my 
personal and landed property, to the glory of 
God.”” The testator of this singular bequest, 
also .a Lewis Way, was not even remotely 
connected with the barrister. A few years 
before this, the latter, enjoying a vacation in 
the neighborhood of the old gentleman's resi- 
dence, had been shown one Sunday morning 
into the large family pew, occupied at the time 
only by himself and his daughter, to both of 
whom he was a perfect stranger. Attracted 
first by his appearance, and subsequently by 
the remarkable coincidence of their names, 
where no discoverable relationship existed, the 
old gentleman made him his guest. And at 
the close of his visit, expressing his regret at 
his departure, he informed his young friend 
that if it suited his inclination, he would place 
no obstacle in the way of his making a propo- 
sal to his daughter. Lewis Way, the younger, 
unprepared for such a confidence, burst into 
tears, but recovering his composure, warmly 
thanked his host, at the same time respectfully 
declining the honor intended for him. 
| Pressed for the reason of his refusal, he 
assigned a prior engagement. ‘‘ Why then 
have you not been married?’’ was asked. 
‘* Want of means,”’ was the reply. Drawing a 
cheque for £3,000, his host handed it to him, 
'exclaiming, ‘* You are a noble fellow to keep 
your engagements so faithfully. Settle that 
'upon the lady. Marry her as soon as you 
can, and then come back and spend part of the 
|honeymoon with us.”” Lewis Way did so, and 
'then resumed his practice at the bar. Various 
circumstances occurred to prevent much com- 
munication between the two families after 
this. Ina few years the daughter married and 
| died childless, and the father did not long sur- 
| vive her. 

When his will was opened, and the barrister 
found to be his heir, the sudden and unex- 
pected acquisition of so much wealth, accom- 
panied by the remarkable addition, ‘‘to the 
glory of God,”’ affected the mind of Lewis 
Way, and led to his position in the household 
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where his agonizing inquiry was overheard. 
God’s faithful servant lost no time in laying 
before him the wondrous plan of redemption 
by Christ, leaving with him a New Testament, 
with the prayer that God’s Holy Spirit would 
send light into his soul. The interview was 
blessed. The clouds and darkness rolled 
away, and Lewis Way returned into the world 
a ‘* new creature in Christ Jesus.’’ He pre- 
pared himself for the ministry, and was 
admitted into holy orders. And together with 
himself, consecrated his time, his talents, his 
fortune, to the service of his Lord. 

This was the instrument God had chosen to 
revive and establish the mission of the gospel 
among His ancient people. In a marvelous 
manner, at a time of great religious awaken- 
ing, He had selected a will both to enrich his 
servant’s own soul, and also to equip him for 
the service that was required. And now more 
wondrous still, the attention of Lewis Way was 
to be directed, and his energies aroused for 
Israel, through the instrumentality of another 
will, the will of Jane Parminter. 





LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 





The Yearly Meeting on Ministry and Oversight 
met on Second-day afternoon, 21st of Fifth month. 
This first sitting was mainly occupied by reading 
the Reports from the Quarterly Meetings on 
Ministry and Oversight, varied and interesting 
documents, containing allusions to many needs 
felt in our congregations, and means taken to 
meet those needs. One Quarterly Meeting had 
felt it right to encourage greater freedom in using 
the Scriptures for reference on the part of those 
who speak in meetings. 

J. B. Braithwaite followed with a long address 
on our testimony in regard to the ministry. We 
do not want training colleges to prepare ministers ; 
but there is a spiritual discipline needed. Mere 
talk on sacred subjects is to be avoided. 

At the sittings on the 22nd, the concerns of 
ministers for service abroad came under review. 
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gress, Eli Jones uttered a gentle warning against 
judging Friends in America by a few ex. 
treme instances; there are sone who make a 
practice of dwelling upon the dark side of things, 
This was united with, but sorrowful concern was 
also expressed for the divisions and bitter Strife, 
even to lawsuits, existing in one or two Yearly 
Meetings. 

The Answers to the Queries on the attendance 
of our Meetings for Worship and Discipline, 
showed no novel feature. J. B. Braithwaite in- 
troduced the subject of the poor attendance of 
week-dav meetings, and there was much earnest 
discussion upon the causes of this and the way to 
remedy it. J. B. B. said the Christian Church 
used to meet for worship in the week at least 
as early as the second century. He would him- 
self feel starved in soul by the scanty opportunities 
for worship which some Friends allow themselves, 
Frederick Longdon, as one busily occupied, testi- 
fied to the great help afforded by the quiet hour; 
he could not get on without it. Marriage Wallis 
said, even when one-half the meeting is occupied 
by a mental struggle with urgent business 
thoughts, the latter part of the time will often be 
crowned with the sense of blessing. William 
White said we hac better bring our cares with us 
to meeting, than not to come. 

John Morland: We are the overseers of our 
children, whatever the church may do. Do we 
set the things of God before the things of men, 
in choosing the schools, colleges, and business 
engagements for our children? considering what 
will help their highest interests. 

C. Thompson referred to a schol in Philadel- 
phia where 800 children attend week-day meeting, 

The concern which prevailed in the meeting on 
this subject issued in the preparation by the Large 
Committee of a special address to our members, 

Fifth-day morning, 24th,—Triennial Reports 
from six Quarterly Meetings, comprising the 
Eastern Section, upon the state of their meetings 
ard upon the mission work carried on within 
their limits. 

The Report from Derby, Lincoln and Notting- 
ham Quarterly Meeting gave occasion for a rather 
' long discussion upon reading the Scriptures in 
| meetings for worship, upon which divergency of 
| opinion exists. James Clark and Walter Morris 

















Eli Jones gave an account of the visit paid by| dwelt upon the value of private retirement—the 
himself and Charles M. Jones to Syria and Pales-| busier we are the more we need it. Luther once 
tine, bringing before the meeting the chief features} told some one that he was so oppressed with 
of the missions there, especially the spiritual con-| many things that he found he could not do with 
dition of the work, less than three hours’ retirement each day. J. 5. 
Alfred Wright, of Whitby, Yorkshire, was cor-; Sewell saw no antagonism between this and 
dially liberated to visit Canada Yearly Meeting, | Bible reading ; he always began his own private 
the meetings within its limits, and many of the| retirement by reading a portion of Scripture. 
families of* Friends, especially those in lonely} The Report from Norfolk, Cambridge and 
localities. He expects to sail with a companion} Huntingdon Quarterly Meeting showed a total 
about the 9th of Sixth month. membership of less than 200, spread over four- 
The Yearly Meeting met on Fourth-day, 23rd, | teen meetings, one-half of which have less than 
and was attended throughout by an average| nine members in each. Yet there is active Chris- 
number of Friends. Joseph Storrs Fry was re-| tian work going on in some parts of the Quarterly 
appointed Clerk, and Caleb R. Kemp and/| Meeting, but none or scarcely any of those in- 
Charles Brady, Assistants. Eli Jones and Charles! fluenced by Fnends in the First-day Schools and 
M: Jones were present with minutes from New| Mission Meetings, become members of the Society. 
England Yearly Meeting, and Deborah C.| The condition of the Quarterly Meeting itself is so 
Thomas with a minute from Baltimore. The| reduced that unless unforeseen help should arise 
usual Epistle was received from Dublin Yearly] it must soon claim the attention of the Yearly 
Meeting. The Epistles from the American Yearly-| Meeting. 
Meeting found a warm acceptance, with all the F. Frith and John Edward Wilson remarked 
evidence they bore of good gospel work in pro-'on the want of connection between the mission 
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work and the Society, which should be associated 
and mutually helpful. Our Church does not 
give facilities for the bringing in within the pale, 
of those who are influenced by Christian work. 

W. Smythe: There isa disposition to looking 
on our arrangements as infallible ; we lack the 
elasticity of a younger body. There are social 
difficulties in the way of our taking in the 

or. 

PW. Pollard: The low culture of the poor needs 
a simple, childlike teaching, a “ picture book 
religion.” 

The Report from Bedfordshire Quarterly Meet- 
ing showed a membership of 426 in thirteen 
meetings, seven of which were without any 
recorded ministers. 
of total abstainers, drew some remarks from Eli 
Jones, who recalled the time, thirty-one years ago, 
when he spoke in London Yearly Meeting on| 
temperance, and received a letter of severe cen- 
sure next day. 

Reports were also read from Essex and Suffolk 
Quarterly Meeting, London and Middlesex 
Quarterly Meeting, and Kent Quarterly Meet- 
ing. The latter is the smallest of our Quarterly 
Meetings, total tnembership, 120; its largest 
meeting has an average attendance of twenty- 


five. The meeting at Folkestone, after having | 
reopened. 


been closed ten years, has been 
There is a standing committee of the Yearly 


An allusion to the increase | 





Meeting to visit Kent. 


Fifth-day afternoon,—The Tabular Statement | 


of Statistics for 1882, shows an apparent decrease 
of one in the year, leaving the total membership 
15,143; making an allowance for certificates in 
transit, there is an increase of about thirty. 
Admissions number 210, disownments and resig- 
nations 110, The births were 186, and deaths 
242, showing the usual large excess of deaths 
over births, so contrary to that which obtains in a 
normal increasing population, The marriages in 
our meeting-houses present an improvement ; 
there were 73 during the year, as against about 
7 in recent years. There were 5,230 habitual 
attenders of meetings not in membership, an in- 
crease of 146. The number of particular meetings 
is 309, being three more than last year. 


parts, 


the conditions of society widely differ. Thus in 
some of the larger Quarterly Meetings, especially 


in Durham, a more prosperous state exists, the | 


births exceeding the deaths, and the admissions 
outnumbering the losses, 


The state of the Society came under review. | 
Francis Frith: Worldliness is our hindrance. | 


He had been brought to see this for himself. The 
Society has been too prosperous. How hardly 


shall a rich manenter the kingdom! Are we| 


ministers ready to leave all to follow our Lord? 
ltinerant ministry is of great value, 
high positions give their sanction to worldly 
entertainments. We want sifting in this; the 
worldly spirit is eating out the heart of our 
Society like a canker, The Lord wants a pure, 
self-denying Church, 

W. S. Lean: We have 800 overseers to 15,000 
rgteal there ought to be more efficient over- 
Sight, 


William Matthews testified to the duty of 


| 
| attendance of meetings for discipline was noted; 


There | 
are 879 overseers ; 456 members reside in foreign | 
When we glance at the separate returns | 
from the Quarterly Meetings we see at once that | 


| life of usefulness, 
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family worship, and of being willing to offer 
ministry in connection with it. 

Walter Robson believed true family worship 
would be the cure for worldliness. He esteemed 
daily vocal prayer a duty in his own house. 

Walter Morris spoke against the snare of 
“style” in all its forms, from the style of visiting 
cards to that of equipages. Often it comes under 
the cloak of art, or as promoting our comfort. 
We need conversion of heart, or conviction, which 
is much the same, 

J. Fyfe Stewart : Our First-day Schools, Mission 
Meetings and Foreign Missions are not repre- 
sented in the statistics ; they would show increase, 
so the “decrease of one” need not discourage 
us. Many members of missions ought-to be 
members of the: Society. The organizations 
formed, such as the Birmingham Christian 
Society and Bedford Institute Mission Church, 
may even drift off to other Societies, if not em- 
braced by us. 

Concluded to issue a General Epistle as usual. 

Sixth-day morning, 25th. Large meetings for 
worship, after which Eli and Charles M. Jones 


gave an account of the work in Syria and Pales- 
| tine. 


Sixth.day afternoon. Walter Morris related 
particulars of the labors of himself and wife in 
Denmark, where they have resided nearly two 
years, 

The Report of the Continental Committee of 
the Meeting for Sufferings was read, and con- 
tained as usual information about the compa- 
nies of Friends in some parts of Europe and in 


Australasia, India, Syria, etc. In Norway there is 


| no increase in numbers; meetings are held at 
| Stavanger and seven other places. Barclay’s 


Apology in Norsk has been circulated, 
In Denmark, improvement in the conduct and 


and the education of the children was claiming 
care, 

In France, the Girls’ School at Nismes is in 
good operation ; there are eight English boarders 
and five French, with room for two more. The 
total membership in France is 67—22 men and 
45 women. 

Allusion to the oppressive military laws in 
Germany, excited a good deal of discussion re- 
specting the expediency and justness of emigrating 
to avoid conscription; and also of agitating for 
special exemptions. Our testimony may be freer 
if we have not these laws and exceptions made 
in our favor. It was felt on the other hand that 
it was not for us, comfortably protected as we are 
from persecution, to dogmatize on the duty of 
others ; it is for each to act as he feels right; and 
there should be no resistance to military laws 


|except on the basis of real religious conviction. 


From Australia and New Zealand little new 
was reported. It was agreed to address an Epistle 


; :* | to Friends in the Southern Hemisphere, including 
Friends in | 


Africa. 

Several Testimonies were read, including one 
concerning Katharine Backhouse. of Darlington, 
who died in Third mo. last, aged 89. She began to 
speak in meeting at the age of 19, and was re- 
corded when about 22, the result being a long 
She afforded an instance of 
the union of a deep and weighty spirit with great 
natural vivacity. 

(To be continued.) 
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For Friends’ Review. were 134 vacancies in his province alone. The 
RELIGION AND MORALS IN GERMANY. | causes he enumerated accord with the views of 
many: (1) The remuneration of the pastors jg 
so small. Those who preach for a livelihood 
will cease to preach when the pay is small, and 
‘a timid Conservative majority in Parliament 
(Concluded from page 708 ) |do not venture to appropriate more ; for Ger. 
In these days of deep searching into the}mans seldom pay for what they do not want, 
secret things of natural and material science, | (2) Rationalism and infidelity have removed 
the secret things of mental and moral science | nearly all desire to propagate the Truth, 
are distrusted ; philosophy and theology have (3) Philosophy and theology are in such an 
been torn violently loose from their only sure | unsettled state, that many theological students 
moorings, in the attempt to rid them of every | are deterred from the ministry and quit their 
kind of dogmatism, and they are driven to and , chosen studies and calling. ‘Thus when the 
fro by every wind. ‘Truth is supposed to be methods of science and the phases of life tend 
capable of system wherever found, but philoso- ; to scatter and mislead, and it is of highest 
phy and theology in Germany have been shaken | importance that the old covenant and bond of 
and jumbled together till there is no.more religion should exercise greatest influence, 
consistency, as if their truths were not the! when the Church should be strong and react 
most fixed and eternal. In every beautiful upon current evils and doubts and spread peace 
field of fertile soil, from which good harvests and love in society, multitudes of her devotees 
should be expected, the whirlwind of dust and and ministers are estranged from the faith, 
ashes has so beclouded the mental and spir-| Let us look next at the inner relations of the 
itual sky, that few have faith to sow or reap. Establishment and its bearing toward other 
If the wise and learned ‘ose their way and religious bodies. In Prussia and some other 
wander in darkness, shall the man of low States, as we have seen, it is called the United 
degree find his path always clear? In physi- Evangelical Church. In some of the later 
cal science, in philology and in Scriptural annexations to the Empire the Lutherans, 
exegesis, the Germans, as a nation, are the Calvinists or Catholics are the State Church. 
most patient and successful workers, and if one But none of these can be said to be truly 
will only beware of their theories he may learn evangelical and none except the Catholics 
much at the feet of their erudite professors; really w#ited. History seems to indicate that 
but the nation which has produced a Luther State Churches, whatever their constitution 
and a Kant, and others of the world’s creative and confession may be, are quite incapable of 
geniuses,.seems to have partly lost its produc-|union, orthodoxy and an evangelical spirit 
tiveness, for the time being, so far as philoso-' combined with liberty and freedom of con- 
phers and systematic theologians are con-'science. Whether it is on account of their 
cerned, while a reultitude of theorizers and political tendencies or their more or less politi- 
lesser lights remain, and not a few are cum- cal and pecuniary dependence upon the State, 
berers of the ground, or produce only thorns if not tyrannically priest-ridden as Catholic 
and thistles. States are, they become wordly, divide into 
It is therefore not remarkable that there is so parties of all doctrinal views, orthodox and 
little real faith even among theological students, heterodox, narrowly dogmatic or too liberal, 
and that one hears so many reports of vacant generally too bigoted and unevangelical. One 
pastorates all over Germany ; for young men would suppose that heresy would be easily 
look upon the ministry merely as a profession, disposed of by the strong arm of the State. 
and have little courage to choose so heartless But the fact is, an Establishment among Prot 
and empty a calling. Students choose theology estants is the weakest kind of church 
and the ministry, just as they choose law and organization, as recent church trials in Eng- 
medicine, drawn into it merely hy the hope of land and Germany clearly attest to: ‘Thus 
success. ‘The law is already supplied beyond, we find the ‘ United’? Church of Ger- 
the demand, and medicine costs too much; many split into some half dozen parties, 
only theology is left. A call to the ministry corresponding in many respects to the political 
from God, an appointment and sending forth parties, political strife and ecclesiastical schism 
by the Holy Spirit, is seldom thought of. | reciprocally and constantly blowing each other 
Statistics on the empty pastorates, which are ablaze. Without troubling the readers with 
most frequent in the country, are difficult to names of doubtful meaning and application, 
obtain, but the number of theological students the ‘parties may be arranged more or les 
in the universities has gradually increased for exactly on either side of the line something 
some years. Several years previous to 1876 like this: A small conservative party approach- 
the number was remarkably small. There is ing toward orthodoxy, as the term is under 
yet a great lack of ministers. A Silesian stood in America, a portion of whom are 
minister told the writer recently that there’ actively evangelical. Then one or two parties 
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parrowly dogmatic and conservative, politically 
and religiously, who would support foreign 
missions generally, but have not life enough to 
take much active part in missions at home or 
abroad. On the other side are the Progres- 
sives, those more progressive and those most 
progressive, accordingly as they represent mod- 
erate free thought, irrelizious liberalism or 
open infidelity. About the only point at 
which all parties agree, is in declaring the 
Reformation and freedom from the yoke of 
Rome a great national boon. 
ahother almost to the point of anger in their 
determination to celebrate the fourth cente- 
nary of Luther’s birth, while Catholics rejoice 
that they are unable to unite upon how to 
celebrate it. All parties praise Luther as the 
greatest German; but the Liberals consider 
him only a pioneer toward the complete reform 
which they are striving to attain. Even 
Catholics and Jews are sometimes found among 
those who praise the great Reformer. Two 
high officials of Berlin, from whom will be 
expected much at the celebration of Luther’s 
i next fall, are a Catholic anda Jew. As 


dhe celebration will doubtless be very enthusi- 
atic, one can but conjecture how heartily 
these officials will take the lead. 

The great cities of Europe are usually very 
strongly liberal, because they are very wicked, 
and Republicanism or rather social Democracy 


generally allows the greatest license to vice. 
Paris has been called a democracy in the cen- 
tr of the French Republic and Berlin a 
republic within the German monarchy. 
insuch liberal centers, which are nearly always 
strongly Protestant, and all members of the 
Church who are not Catholicor Jews or of the 
few Dissenters, it is easy to see what the com- 
position of the State establishment must be. 
Very few attend on worship or have any 
interest in religion except at the election of the 
pastors and officers of the congregation. In 
this they take active part and elect a liberal 
pastor and council to minister and exercise 
authority over the orthodox and conservative 
members, the only Christians of the body. 
Moreover, in this way the Synods are often 
tuled by liberal pastors and elders notwith- 
sanding some are appointed by the Govern- 
ment directly. This is quite reversed through- 
out the country and small towns, where the 
people are so woefully priest-ridden, that a 
recent statistician writes: ‘‘The Protestant 
Church knows only a universal priesthood 
without discrimination between clergy and 
hity; but the hierarchy has become despotic 
and freedom is disturbed and destroyed.” 

Such is the Protestant State Church not only 
where the Prussian Evangelical Union has been 
adopted, but I think, equally.so where the 
Stablishment is Lutheran, as in Wurtemburg 
aid Hamburg, as also where the church is Re- 


mW | 
hey rival one 


Now | 
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| formed (Calvinist); and the Protestant Cantons 
of Switzerland are no otherwise, unless they be 
imore rationalistic. There the so-called Re- 
formers, as diszinguished from the Reformed 
(Zwinglians and Calvinists), a very worldly 
sect, of Unitarian views, have well nigh laid 
the Protestant Church waste. But nearly all 
parties in Germany are equally, yet for very 
| different reasons, opposed to Independents. 
The more Orthodox cry out in their Councils, 
|Synods and Consistories against them as 
dangerous heresies to be avoided as poison ; 
|the Liberals., too indifferent and haughty to 
'think of such piety and humility, call them all 
| ** Muckers’’ (hypocrites), and no party enjoys 
or desires their evangelical and more spiritual, 
experimental religion. Only individuals like 
}them and think a free church desirable. Yet 
the Brethren, the Methodists and the Baptists 
‘contain each a few thousand members and are 
igradually growing. The Friends are much 
fewer and not very prosperous, having like the 
| others to contend with irreligion and prejudice, 
‘and in addition to suffer under a rigid com- 
'pulsory military system. These bodies of 
| Christians are tolerated quite freely, as aberra- 
| tions from the faith, dangerous, it may be, to 
| the Christian community ; Dut they receive no 
‘encouragement. Some pastors of high stand- 
‘ing, perhaps misguided good men, object to 
‘the Evangelical Alliance on the ground that 
such heretics as Methodists and Baptists are 
admitted; and one of the present court 
preachers is said to have favored an evangeli- 
cal alliance within the Evangelical Church —a 
|deploraple condition of things that suggests 
the need of it! and yet some zealous, truly 
evangelical Germans, knowing the evils of 
religious parties at home, imagine a horrible 
state of society among American Christians, 
where there are so many sects fiercely fighting 
against one another, while the government is 
so godless as to help none, and they suppose 
that the Catholics are soon to be in power and 
control all. I have thankfully been able to 
assure such that the Catholics are not so nearly 
in the ascendency as is supposed; and that, 
with the exception of Catholics and one or 
two High Church Protestant sects (off shouts 
otf European establishments), Christians are 
more united in America than within the 
United Evangelical Church here; that Chris- 
tains, especially ministers, who speak unkindly 
of other religious denominations, are not only 
not highly respected, but are usually con- 
demned in the eyes of the American Christian 
public; and that in evangelical and missionary 
movements different denominations often freely 
unite with very little sectarian bias, for the 
salvation of souls; all of which is very sur- 
prising to one used to the strife between differ- 
ent parties within the State Church. 











Berlin, Fifth mo, 3rd, 1883. 
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Tue Next INTERNATIONAL LESSONS—FROM|true, not rigidly adhered to, but still it 
JosHua TO Davip.—We return from the study | might, if pressed, cause unpleasantness ; hence 
of the New Testament to the study of the Old; | the Inland Mission stations are all manned by 
from the beginnings of the Christian Church in| Japanese ministers, of whom there are, | 
Palestine, to the beginnings of the Jewish] believe, about one hundred throughout the: 
Church in the same Land of Promise; from|country. Some of these can speak good” 
the story of the Divine-human Jesus, the one} English.” 

Captain of Salvation, leading His people to Dr. Henry LanspELt has lately returned 
the capture and possession of their promised] from a tour in Siberia and in Central Asia 

spiritual inheritance, to the story of the divine- | undertaken with the fourfold object of making 

ly commissioned Joshua, or the purely human | some lasting arrangement by which exiles pass. 
Jesus, leading the Lord's people to the capture ing into Siberia may be supplied with copies of 
and possession of their promised territorial] the Scriptures to take with them; of supplying 
inheritance. The great truths of the two! the prisonsand hospitals of Russian Central Asia 
series of lessons are the same. The Old Testa-| with copies of the Scriptures, as he hac already 
ment is full of Jesus the Christ in figure and] done in Siberia; of selling and distributing as 
symbol, and of Jesus the Christ in prophecy.| many copies of the Scriptures as possible on 
The New Testament is full of Jesus the Christ) his route ; and of finding out what openings 
in word and in deed, and of Jesus the Christ|there were for furthering the objects of the 
in opening but never-ending history. The! Bible Society in Central Asia. On this journey 
duty and the hope of the child of God are one] he disposed of 5,000 copies of the Scriptures 
and the same under the Old dispensation and |i, Russian, Sclavonic, Hebrew, Chinese, Mon- 
the New: implicit faith shown jn implicit golian, Kirghis, Persian, Arabic, Turkish, 
obedience. Polish, etc. Even in Bokhara they were 

But the study of the two series of lessons is| courteously received. Dr. Lansdell urges the 
not the same. It requires a wider and more}translation of the New Testament into the 


varied range in the realm of the Old Testa-| languages of the people who live about Kuldja, 
ment than of the New. The Book of Acts Kashgar, Bokhara, Khiva, and in Russian 


covered all the lessons of the first half of the| ‘Turkestan, south of the Kirghis. The Bible 


year. The lessons of the coming six months| Society have opened a depot at Tashkend.— 
cover Joshua, Judges, Ruth and the First| Ayiend of Missions. 

Book of Samaci.—S. S. Zimes. Moopy AND SaNKEY’s hymns have been 
translated into Chinese, as also the Interna- 
RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. tional Sunday-school Lessons. 


——— ome -__ _—_ 


A MEMBER of the Wesleyan Mission writes Tro, of the Mission of the Dutch Reformed 
to the Gospel in all Lands from Japan :— Church to Japan, has been lately na ake 
‘* With regard to the promised change in the At one town where he preached nig - = 
form of government and the introduction of nee pnpberne and old straw sandals mo 
popular representation in a Commons’ House thrown at the mission party. Petty Cela ae 
of Parliament, which is to take place in A. D. of this sort continued! till one night an old man 
1890, I find considerable uneasiness on. the worth $15,000 startled his fellow townsmen by 


part of the friends of progress among the Jap- | the following speech : —‘‘I have never spoken 


anese ; they anticipate difficulty from the old to more than three people at a time in my life, 
conservative, pore tat see anil express a but I feel constrained to say that I feel rc 1 MH 
doubt whether it will be effected without|D¢™ Teligion is the true religion. 1 hat I 
another revolution. If the ruling powers in been a Christian you would iy mind 1 . 
the country could but see it, they would hail | $Y but I have been a Buddhist. Now I give 
and help forward the evangelization of the myself to this new religion, and my oe . 
people as the best means of educating them up the work vs ort it. In proof - i. 
to this higher civilization. But at present they wees a a ron nara ' 
hold themselves etitirely indifferent. The Mis- Scriptures, and would like them, an aa 
sionaries go steadily on with their work, but pay, let them go to Mr. Ito and get os . 
the government neither blesses them at all nor I will Pu, his Dill to the extent o b i 
curses them at all, though when compared with COPRCS. Great effect was produced by tht 
evangelistic work in China there are more re address. 4 
strictions here than there. In China, we may| THE church on the little island of Atafu, in 
travel where and stay as long as we like in our | the South Seas, includes all the adults on the 
Missionary tours; in Japan the radius limit is|island. Not one remains in the service of 
thirty miles from the treaty port, and if the|Satan.—/riend of Missions. 

Missionary would stay any length of time in| THERE are eight German First-day-schoolsin 
the interior it must be on the ground of health | St. Petersburg. The oldest First-day school in 
or some such plea. This regulation is, it is' Russia, established in 1871, has 291 scholars, 
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a native school at Jerusalem, besides contribu- 
ting towards the support of a school at Beirut. 


AN assistant engineer on the Nagpur Rail- | 


sway, Central India, writes :—‘‘ The part of the 
line we are Now surveying opens up a country 


where white faces are but rarely seen, but, [| 


am sorry to say, where their example has 
already begun its work, for drink goes before 
the missionary, and he has to fight against it 
from the first.”’ 


MIssION TO THE Copts.—On Feb. 22nd a 
meeting was held in London by leading repre- 
senta’ives of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel and the Church Missionary 
Society, at which a committee was appointed 
to take steps to establish Church Missions 
among the Copts in Egypt. Mr. Robert Few 
said that the Bishop of Cibralter had written, 


expressing a strong opinion that the only way | 


in which it would be possible to introduce 
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and supports a children’s hospital in Russia and | 
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A LITTLE boy was deeply interested in read- 
ing ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” the characters 
in that wonderful book being all living men 
and women to him. One day he came to his 
grandma, and said: ‘* Grandma, which of all 
the people do you like the best?” ‘I like 
Christian,’’ was the reply, giving the little boy 
her reason. ‘‘ Which do you like the best? ”’ 
Looking up into her face with some hesitation, 
he said, slowly: ‘I like Christiana.” ‘* Why, 
my son?” ‘* Because she took the children 
with her, grandma.’’—£ x. 








RURAL. 


— 


Hot WATER TO KILL INseEcts.—The London 
Gardeners’ Magazine confirms the statement 


|made inthe Philadelphia Gardeners’ Monthly, 


that apAides (plant lice) and other insects may 
be destroyed without injury to the plants upon 
which they are, by dipping the latter into water 
heated to 130° or 140° Fahr. A higher tem- 
perature than the latter will kill some plants; 





reforms into the Coptic Church would be by | 
the education of its clergy, who were now ex- | 
tremely illiterate. Formerly its Bishops and | 


but, so far as the experiments have gone, below 
140° is always safe, if the exposure is but fora 
short time. Sickly plants are sometimes much 


| Lord ! 


Patriarchs had been men of culture; but that | benefited by watering them with hot water. 


was no longer the case. His Lordship had, 
however, met with several young men who 
were anxious to be sent to England to pursue 
their theological studies; and Mr. Few read a 
letter of one of these, Mircus Samieke. The 
Missionary Colleges at Canterbury and Dor- 
chester were each willing to receive two 
students. Rev. Howard Hopley said that the 
Copts could scarcely be said to begin till they 
reach Cairo; beyond which, for seven hundred 
miles along the banks of the river, there was a 
succession of towns and villages, many of 
which were centres of traffic. Egypt, long 
and narrow as it was, might be compared to 
asword driven into the very heart of Islam.; 
and if it were only Christianized it might turn 
into a flaming brand to subdue the strongholds 
of Mohammedanism.— Gospel in all Lands. 


Tue Yearly Meeting of the German Baptists 
or Dunkards opened Fifth mo. 15, in Bismarck 
Grove, near Lawrence, Kansas. Nearly 10,000 
persons were in attendance, from all parts of 
the United States. 





<— ——__-—_ 


On tHE Bricur Sipe.—‘‘I am on the 
bright side of seventy,” said an aged man of 
God; ‘*the bright side, because nearer to 
everlasting glory.” ‘* Nature fails,” said 
another, ‘‘but I am happy.” ‘* My work is 
done,” said the Countess of Huntingdon when 
eighty four years old ; ‘‘ I have nothing to do 
but to go to my Father.” To an humble 
Christian it was remarked, -‘‘I fear you are 
Near another world.’’ ‘Fear it, sir!’’ he 
replied ; “I know I am; but blessed be the 
I do not fear it, I hope it.” 











GUANO ISLANDS IN THE CARIBBEAN SEA.—A 
writer in the Country Gentleman asserts that 
guano from these islands contains no ammonia ; 
while that from the Pacific islands has toto 14 
per cent. of it. The reason is said to be, that 
there is no rain in the guano region of the Pacific, 
while in the Caribbean there is enough rain to 
wash all the ammonia out of the deposit. 

The Catibbean guano islands are mostly of 
coral formation, with ascentral depression, in 
which millions of birds build and rear their 
young. These birds live entirely upon fish, and 
have no resting place besides tHe islands. The 
accumulation, during centuries, of their excre- 
ment, is now made available for fertilization else- 
where. It is very rich in lime phosphate, and is 
in a condition requiring no grinding to prepare it 
for application to the soil. The writer quoted 
speaks well of its fertilizing action upon a soil 
needing manure. 


ACCORDING to the Gardeners’ Monthly, the 
American Poison Vine (Rhus toxicodendron) is 
cultivated in some parts of England; it being 
mistaken for the vine Ampelopsis japonica. 


Peas —The way to raise the finest quality of 
peas is, after the first sowing, to p/ant them deep 
and mulch them, so that the soil they root in is 
always cool and moist. Inthe careless manner 
in which peas are frequently cultivated they have 
Iutle flavor and delicacy. It is so with raising 
what is called the snap short beans, They are 
seldom planted deep enough, and as a con- 
sequence have no more flavor than a piece of 
India-rubber and are about as tough, but the 
beans planted in September, and in due time for 
sale in our markets, are really delicious in flavor 
and fairly melt in the mouth. This is the result 
of cool soil, But were these beans planted three 


or four inches deep, as we have more than once 
suggested, throughout the season, and mulched 
in the hottest portion of it, we could have, as 
with the peas, these vegetables at all times up to 
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November in perfection. — Germantown Tele- 
graph, 


KEEPING MANURE.—A correspondent of the 
NV. E. Farmer, who has had thirty-seven years’ 
experience with a barn cellar, considers the ma- 
nure easily stored in it as “nearly twice as 


strong” as that exposed to the weather in the 
wasteful old way. 


HARDY FRUITS FROM THE NOoRTH.—Four 
hundred varieties of Russian apples have been 
planted for trial at Ames, Iowa. Mr. Gibbs, of 
Quebec, who visited Russia on a fruit search, in 
addition to the apples, reports on nineteen pears, 
five cherries, plums, melons and watermelons. The 
Agricultural ( ollege of Iowa sent out one of its 
professors on this Russian search {for fruits that 
would survive extreme Northern winters.— Daily 


Paper. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MO. 23, 1883. 





“CONCENTRATION AND UNITY, the need of the 
times.” This is the title of an editorial in a late 
number of the (London) CAvistian,; in which 
occurs the following paragraph : 

“Multitudes of earnest workers are so taken 
up with, and absorbed in, their own plans of 
action and separate spheres of labor, that they 
fail to realize the enormity of the evils with which 
they have to contend, and also the true amount 


of force which is required to successfully cope | 


with them. At the same time they also fail to 
comprehend how much power is on the side of 
righteousness, if only it were well directed and 
definitely employed. They are, consequently, 
weak when théy might be strong, and often de- 
pressed when they might otherwise beencouraged. 
Guerilla warfare may serve a purpose sometimes, 
and under some conditions it may be safe and 
needful, therefore wise, to divide our army, and 
even our regiments, for separate action, and in 
minor operations, but it is essential to triumph 
and success that the power of massing the troops 
at will, and concentrating their efforts in one di- 
rection, should be maintained. Occasions arise 
when, if this is not so, the enemy triumphs, and 
the cause is lost.” 


The purpose of the writer of these words is, 
chiefly, to advocate union “on undenominational 
lines ;” “not to break up churches or found new 
sects, but to bring together in true fraternal con- 
ference and hearty co operation those of all com- 
munities” who are animated with a desire to pro- 
mote the cause and work of the Gospel. 

This is a most desirable object; a true union 
of the churches. But, first, must not the churches 
have strength, so that the parts of this union may 
not be uncertain and feeble; and, for such 
strength, must they not have unity within them- 
selves? 


In our age, it ought to be possible to discrimi- 
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nate between sectarianism and denomination. 
alism;—or, better, between sect and denomina- 
tion. The former is narrow, unloving, and ex. 
clusive. The latter is, or ought to be, simply a 
close union of those who most fully agree, for 
worship, fellowship and work. All that is not 
incompatible with harmony in these essentials 
of church lite, may be included or permitted, 
All that necessa:ily impedes united worship, un- 
clouded fellowship, or effective Christian work, 
should be surrendered or excluded by each 
member, for the good of all. 

The figure of a regiment in an army, as sug- 
gested in the above extract from the Chrisfian, 
has some applicable force. Because the purpose 
of all the regiments is the same, it by no means 
follows that no soldier need keep his ranks, but 
that all may wander at their will. If there be 
any whose right place it is to maintain individual 
or guerrilla warfare, they ought not to be counted 
in any of the regiments. In other words, if there 
be teachers or workers whose “catholicism and 
liberality” have rendered all denominational limit- 
ations intolerable for them, such can hardly seem 
adapted to work under the authority of a de- 
nomination, 


—_——— o> 


It COST MUCH for Luther and others, in the six- 
teenth century, to make a breach in the imprison- 
ing walls of the priestcraft of papal Rome. More 
effort, and much suffering, were required for the 

full emancipation into Christian liberty which our 
| forefathers, through grace, were enabled to ob- 
tain. Aire we to throw away all these lessons, 
and think, speak and act as if they never had 
beentaught and learned? There is such a thing 
as narrow traditionalism; and it is an evil to be 
avoided. There is also, however, an evil in latitu- 
dinarianism ; not only in a too broad indifference 
about truths and doctrines, but, besides, in trying 
to place under the same name things which do 
not belong together. If, for example, it should 
ever happen, that a body of the descendants and 
successors of George Fox and William Penn 
| should consider it right to introduce instrumental 
' music into public worship; to announce before- 
| hand the subjects of their weekly sermons; or to 
administer water baptism and the supper of bread 
'and wine; would it not be reasonable for sucha 
| body to part with the name of the religious So- 
ciety of Friends? 
Let us quote, in conclusion, a few more words 
from the above-named article in the Christian : 
| ‘There are many, it says, who “ thirst for union 
‘on orthodox grounds, while they refuse to adopt 
it on the latitudinarian lines for which so many 
|plead. They long to stand shoulder to shoulder, 
and link heart to heart, hand to hand, with those 
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who are like-minded with themselves. Let such 
pray, and pray fervently, that the Lord may open 
the way for calling out and forming into solid 
phalanx all who are prepared to take such a 
stand for the name of Christ and the glory of 
God. At the same time let it be theirs to show, 
by their spirit of forbearance, conciliation, and 
love towards those of their respective churches 
who differ from them, that it isin no mere spirit of 
opposition, but simply out of fidelity to con- 
science, and devotion to their Lord, that they take 
aposition of separation from what they cannot 
regard as being in accordan:e with the will of 
God.” 


THE COUNTRY WEEK ASSOCIATION of Phila 
delphia, in its Sixth Annual Report, states that its 
beneficiaries numbered more than 14,000 during 
the summer of last year; including those sent 
on excursions, as well as those boarded in the 
country for a week or two at a time. Most of 
these were children of the poor; 239 invalid 
women, however, and 19 men, were selected 
for the advantage of a visit to the country. 

More than two hundred persons were thus en- 
tertained free of expense. For the rest, thirty-five 
boarding-houses were selected, generally kept by 
kind and well-to-do farmers, who took a real in- 
terest in their guests. To stimulate self-depen- 
dence, those applying for this privilege are urged 
to do what they can to defray expenses; and not 
a few children save their pennies during the win- 
ter for this purpose. To many of the children 
this holiday is * the one bright spot in the year.” 

This is one of the wisest as well as kindest of 
our city charities. Many lives of delicate chil- 
dren may be, at critical times, saved by it; and 
many more are rendered healthier as well as 
happier. It shows those in humble circumstances 
that there are people in the more favored class 
who disinterestedly care for them; and it gives 
them, moreover, such a taste of pure air and 
healthy surroundings as will be likely to lead 
them to try to improve, as far as possible, the 
conditions of their own homes. 

Those who can spare money to contribute in 
aid of this work may be sure that good will re- 
sult from it. The President of the Association is 
Hannah P. Baker; Treasurer, M. Fannie Evans, 
Its office is at 1112 Girard street, Philadelphia. 
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DIED. 

DAVIS.—At Spiceland, Henry county, Ind., 
Fifth mo 26th, 1883, Clarkson Davis. He was 
born in Wayne county, Ind., Fifth mo. 7th, 1833. 
In his early boyhood his parents removed to 
Grant county, Ind , where they endured the hard- 
ships of pioneer life. These exposures and pri- 
vations, acting on a constitution naturally deli- 
Cate, sowed the seeds of future disease, | 











His opportunities for education were rather 
limited, and such as he got were mainly through 
his own exertions. He entered Friends’ Boarding 
School (now Earlham College) as a student in 
1856. He was soon appointed Governor, and 
afterward teacher of mathematics. He left Earl- 
ham in 1862 with seriously impaired health. In 
1863 he took charge of Friends’ Academy at 
Spiceland, in which he remained for most of the 
time, until the present school year. For a few 
years past his health had been failing, and so 
rapidly during the past year that he withdrew 
almost entirely from business, spending the 
greater part of the winter in Florida. After his 
return home, some weeks before his death, he 
sank more rapidly, although he was hopeful of 
recovery until the last. 

In his work as an educator he had few equals 
in this part of the country; his moral worth and 
force of character gave him a remarkable in- 
fluence over his pupils ; he inspired them to work 
for themselves; he was especially successful in 
implanting a love of good literature; and his 
labors built up the largest Friends’ academy in 


, the Central States, 


He had a deeply religious nature, and a piety 
intensely practical. The same implicit trust in 
his God and Saviour that had supported him 
through almost a lifetime of pain, sustained and 
cheered him upon the bed of death. 


NOTICES. 


CONFERENCE ON CHURCH WoRK.—A Two 
Days’ Conference will be held by direction of 
Bangor Quarterly Meeting, at Albion, lowa, 
Seventh mo. 5th and 6th, 1883. Addresses will 
be delivered upon a number of selected sub- 
jects; after which time will be given for discus- 
sion. James C. Taber will be Chairman of the 
Conference. 


CONFERENCE ON BIBLE-SCHOOL WorK.—The 
committee appointed for the purpose by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of Friends’ First-day School 
Association of Philadelphia, desire to receive sug- 
gestions from Teachers, concerning their difficul- 
ties, or other subjects for discussion in the Con- 
ference, 

Communications will be received by W. M. 
Longstreth, Asa S. Wing, Mary C. Nicholson, 
Sarah J. Troth, Elizabeth B. Stokes, Chas, Long- 
streth, Anna Morris, or Sarah Cadbury, Com- 
mittee. 


ANY ONE having original pieces of poetry 
written by Mary M. Miller (deceased), formerly 
of Oskaloosa, lowa, will confer a favor by send- 
ing a copy to her sister, Lydia M. Chace, at 1608 
Dripps, Kansas City, Mo, 





NEW ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING, 


(Continued from page 716.) 

Seventh-day morning.—The Meeting on Minis- 
try and Oversight assembled according to ad- 
journment. 

After a time of silence, Rufus P. King exhort- 
ed to true simplicity. He would not have us 
desire inordinately to be like other people. He 
would unite with reading a portion of Scripture 
if it was done under the Spirit’s guidance. He 
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would also say if a hymn came up sweetly and 
freshly in any heart, by all means be faithful, 
He did not mean by simplicity uniformity, but 
individuality in true gospel simplicity. 

The minute of Mary H. Rogers, of Kansas, 
was read, The Queries to be read but not an- 
swered were read, 


Joseph Nichols thought the ministers had im- 


and he would not have us limit the Spirit in 
either direction. 

Eli Jones said, old travelers find it safest to 
travel in the middle of the road. And if we fal] 
off it makes no sort of difference which side we 
go off 

Luke Woodard endorsed these remarks and 
said we should make a mistake if we make our 
proved in one regard, Their sermons are not so| own previous experiences or those of others our 
long as once. . certain rule. We must be at liberty to follow the 

The remaining Queries were then read and an- | guidance of the Spirit. 
swered. The statistics ot the meeting, as received from 
John T. Dorland in speaking of the responsi-| the Clerk of the Yearly Meeting, were read, 
bility of this body as regards the onward progress} _ Luke Woodard proposed to have a meeting for 
of the kingdom of Christ, referred to the almost| ministers and speakers to-morrow afternoon, 
prophetic words of Samuel Fothergill uttered | which was united with and the meeting appointed, 
about 1790: “I cannot believe that a people| Having accomplished the business in much har. 
raised by the invincible power of God was ever mony the meeting adjourned, to meet at the ap- 
| 


meant to be the transient glory of two centuries,” | pointed time next year in Newport, if the Lord 
We ought, as did George Fox, to consecrate our- | will. 


selves to the leading of the Spirit, regardless of 
the trammels either of speech or dress, We need 
a revival ot primitive Quakerism, which differs 
not so much in principle as in methods, Oh, let 
us go on and keep abreast of truth. 


Mary H. Rogers made a distinction between| Amos Kenworthy exhorted to keep our eyes 
exhortation and testimony and preaching. The two| single to God's glory, that our whole body may 
former can be done in five or ten minutes, but to| be tull of light. 
take a subject, especially one relating to the doc-| The accounts from the Quarterly Meetings were 
trines of the precious gospel of Christ, and treat| read, mentioning many cnanges in the member- 
it as we ought in order to make it clear, it cannot | ship of the Meeting on Ministry and Oversight, 
be done properly in ten minutes or in twenty.| isaac Sharp, speaking of these changes, said 
She would not advocate long sermons or speak- | that the record of those who have passed over to 
ing beyond the time when the life of the Spirit | the great majority should make us heed the in. 
lasts, but would have the Spirit work untram-| junction, “Be ye also ready.” The record of 
meled. those who have been appointed to the various 

Second-day morning, Sixth mo. 11th.—The| offices in the church should make us each prayer- 
Meeting on Ministry and Oversight assembled at | fully seek to work while 1t is called to-day. That 
eight o'clock. The further consideration of the| which comes from the heart goes to the heart, 
state of the Society was entered upon . however broken the language may be, or even if 

S. Adelbert Wood exhorted us to study the Bible | scarcely clothed in words at all. 
more as a basis of our work. He would have us,| Wm. U. Newhall referred to a similar message 
if a subject is presented to our minds during the| delivered to this meeting four years ago by our 
week, to study it and make ourselves familiar} late friend Stanley Pumphrey. What nas trans- 
with it. Some believed not only in immediate | pired since makes the message of our Friend to- 
but instantaneous revelation. He would haves day doubly impressive. * Work while it is called 
study to show ourselves approved. to-day.” 

Isaac Sharp said that it was a blessed thing to| The credentials of Isaac Sharp, of London 
study the Scriptures, but he would have us look| Yearly Meeting, Alexander M. Purdy, of New 
to the Master. What was the thing for one was| York, Rufus P. King, of North Carolina, S, Adel- 
not that for another. Were he to discard imme-| bert Wood, of Ohio, Micajah M. Binford and 
diate revelation he might as weli go home. Amos M. Kenworthy, of Indiana, Louisa M. Ful- 

Alex. M. Purdy said it was our duty to inform] ghum, of lowa, Luke Woodard and Jonn T. Dor- 
ourselves, not only with regard to the Scriptures} land, Jr., of Canada, were then read. Henry T. 
but in every other way, but not with the idea of] Wood and others were appointed to unite with a 
using it at any particular time. Hisown experience | similar committee of women Friends to prepare 
was that he was as often blessed when he had no| returning minutes for the stranger Friends, Epis- 
preparation of his own. There is a liberty in our|tles were read from the Yearly Meetings of Lon- 
worship he hoped would never be forsaken, don, Dublin, New York, North Carolina and Onio, 

Rufus P. King thought that Friends in their} John T Dorland, of Canada, spoke of the ne- 
early days believed that in our meetings we| cessity referred to in the epistle trom Baltimore, 
should feel after the mind of the Spirit. He would | of men with trained intellects to present the truth 
not have members of meetings which have no min-| intelligently. He said while we do not consider 
isters become discouraged. If the church is ever | an education indispensable, we recognize intellect- 
built up it must be by individual faithfulness. ual culture as a valuable auxiliary to any minis- 

Obadiah Chase said we hear this form and that] ter’s work. He referred to those who in the ac- 
spoken of as Friends’ form, but he would call! counts of the Quarterly Meetings are named as 
attention to Christ's way when He sent out His| having passed away, and asked who shall take 
ministers. ‘What I tell you in darkness that| their places? The young and middle-aged men 
speak ye in light, and what I speak in the ear that | of New England Yearly Meeting were exhorted 


proclaim on the housetops.” The ear may hear | to consecrate their service to God for the ministry 
in public or in private, at home or at meeting,’ of the word. 


At nine A. M. Sixth-day, Sixth mo. 8th, the 
meeting for business assembled in separate ses- 
sion, A sweet season of prayer overspread the 
meeting, during which several vocal petitions 
were offered. 
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Preceding the afternoon session a devotional forward as in the Society's early days and enter 

meeting for young people was held, ted by John, the vineyard. 
T. Dorland and others. The importance of know. | The Epistle Committee was now appointed. 
ing first of all that we are the Lord's, are born | The meeting united with Salem Quarterly Meet- 
again, was urged, and many precious testimonies | ing in chanying the time of holding its meeting 
to the blessedness of this experience were offered. | on Ministry and Oversight in the First mo. from 

Sixth-day afternoon.—The Representatives pro-| 2 P.M. to 3P.M Also with Sandwich Quarterly 
posed the names of Wm. O. Newhall to act as: Meeting in changing the time of holding their 
Clerk, and Timothy Hussey and Daniel C. Max-| meeting on Ministry and Oversight from 3 to 2 P. M. 
field as Assistants; and they were appointed to, A proposition from Falmouth Quarterly Meeting 
that service for the present year. The remaining to change the first clause of the fifth Query rela- 
epistles were then read viz.: from Indiana, lowa, | tive to the use of intoxicating drinks was referred 
Western, Canada, and Kansas Yearly Meetings, | to a joint committee. 
and from Brumana Monthly Meeting in Syria.| A proposition from Vassalboro Quarter that 
The epistle from Indiana spoke of the blessing of |the Yearly Meeting curtail the sum of its 
the Lord on the work of their committee on gos- ' annual expenses, was referred to the Representa- 
pel work, through which means four thousand | tives, 
were converted and two thousand seven hundred| At 7 30 in the evening, a large company of 
added to the Society of Friends during the past | Friends and others assembled in the large hall to 
year. | listen to Isaac Sharp's very interesting account 

Micaiah M, Binford said that many of those|of his travels in South Africa, M.«dagascar, 
converted were already members of the Society. | Australia, Tasmania and New Zealand. All 
Such nich fruits were due under God's blessing to| were amply repaid for their attendance by his 
the fact that in every particular meeting in the| vivid picture of the state of things in those 
Yearly Meeting a series of meetings is held each , countries. 
year, and suggested that a similar effort in New| Seventh day, gth.-- At 8.30, a devotional 
England would doubtless be followed by similar | meeting was held, attended by Amos M. Ken- 
results. It is often urged that emigration is one! worthy, Luke Woodard, and Micajah M, Bin- 
cause of the small number of our New England ford. Consecration. was the subject. Many 
membership, but there are more people in New| precious testimonies were offered and many 
England to-day than 100 years ago, and a live| hearts were moved. 
church should be such that the nations of the| The Meeting proper assembled at to o'clock. 
earth shall come to her gates. It is often forgot- | Amos M. Kenworthy asked, How many of us 
ten that Indiana and Western Yearly Meetings; are abiding in the Vine and drawing nourish- 
are also subject to the effects of emigration to the | ment from Him? If we are, this day’s work 
States farther west, but they grow in spite of it.| will be to His glory. 

In view of the difference in Canada fiom the| The report of the committee having charge of 
state of things when their epistle to us was written | Friends’ Boarding School at Providence was 
a year ago, John T, Dorland asked the special | read and considered, At the request of the meet- 
prayers of this meeting, that the blessing of the | ing, Augustine Jones gave some account of the 
Lord may rest upon the approaching Yearly Meet- | religious work there. 

ing of Canada. A storm cloud has been gather- He said their meetings were held every First- 
ing which seems likely to break this year. and | day morning and evening, a time of silence was 
unless the Lord restrain. we know not but the| observed at the table, and while the religious 
candlestick of Canada Yearly Meeting may be) instruction had not yet reached his ideal, progress 
removed out of its place. had been made. 

Luke Woodard endorsed these remarks in an| He tried to teach to all students, both Friends 
earnest appeal to the same end, | and others, an appreciation of the true. spiritual 

Eli Jones thought we ought to make practical reality of the gospel. He found it difficult to 
use of these epistles. Said he, in taking a practical teach denominational doctrines and sull keep 
view of the whole Society, how do we feel? Do, from saying to others, “if you send your chil- 
we feel like restricting our work and diminishing | dren here we will proselyte them.” He asked 
our expenses as a Yearly Meeting? For his part, for iight on this subject, if any could give it. 
he dia not. We might as well give up all and | Luke Woodard thought we mgat control 
amalgamate with the world as to dishearten’ what should not be taught, while we might not 
every one by our despondency. Let us look up be able to teach what we would like. For 
in hope! The mission fields in Syria, Mexico, instance we might teach that the baptism distinc- 
the Indian Territory and among the colored tively belonging to the Christian dispensation is a 
people supported by Yearly Meetings on both! spiritual baptism, even though we cannot go so 
sides the Atlantic should take away our sadness | far as to teach them that water baptism is 
of heart. unnecessary. 

Luke Woodard expressed a regret which many| Eli Jones thought we ought not to be afraid 
felt, that more of the young men of New Eng-|of proselyting, We have gloried in having 
land were not present to hear this appeal. There’ a reputation as those who will not proselyte, 
is no reason why Quakerism, with its perfect and the result is we have nearly died out. 
theories and system, should not flourish as well He would have us try and ground the young 
upon the New England hills as upon the Western in the principles of the gospel as we under- 
plains and prairies, if we only maintain commu-| stand them, and let proselyting take care of 
nion with the great Fountain Head of life. itself, 

S. Adelbert Wood referred to an assertion that} _ The immediate care of the school was referred 
had Friends been faithful, Methodism need never . to the same Committee for another year. 
have existed, and urged upon the young to come ' The minute of Mary H. Rogers, of Kansas was 
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without a minute, were cordially welcomed. 


read, and she and her son, who is with her| years he was subjected to considerable tempta- 
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tion in this respect, and during the earlier of 


The report of the Committee on Education was | those years was inclined to think the ground our 


then read. It contained account of little work 
during the past year. The subject was continued 
the coming year under the charge of the same 
committee. 

Charles Jones said little more could be done 
the coming year than in the past unless more 
means were placed at the Committee’s disposal. 
He thought that Oak Grove Seminary ought to be 
rebuilt 

The Young People’s Meeting at 2.30, addressed 
by Amos Kenworthy, M. M. Binford and others, 
was a time of rich blessing. Many hearts were 
brought to see the necessity of a deeper Chris- 
tian experience in the direction of holy living. 

At 4 P. M. the meeting assembled and the 
consideration of the state of society was entered 
upon, as indicated in the answers to the Queries 
and the statistics. The latter showed that the 
Yearly Meeting has lost twenty-six in its mem- 
bership during the year. Eli Jones said it had 
long been a theory of his that the world was 
growing better, but it was hard to reconcile his 
theory with these answers and statistics, if the 
Society of Friends indicates anything of the 
progress of the world, 

He referred to the answer to the Query relating 
to intoxicating drinks and said that twenty-five 
years ago only three delinquents were reported, 
and now twenty-five. He thought it indicated a 
retrogression, unless it were that Friends are 
more honest and willing now to own up their 
sins. It was also a cause of regret that there 
were deficiencies in more than one Quarterly 
Meeting with regard to oaths, Early Friends 
suffered more on this account than any other, and 
shall we in cultured New England fall away 
from the faith ? 

He thought that the blame lay on the 
preachers. For the past fifty or one hundred 
years the whole truth has not been preached, 

Amos Kenworthy thought that Quakerism was 
at a pretty low ebb, and thought that the lack of 
family worship was at the bottom of the matter. 
Take a family that joins in daily prayer and 
reading and you will not find in that faraily a 
dabbler in intoxicating drinks, or one who will 
take an oath, 

Luke Woodard regretted that there was a 
deficiency on the score of detraction. A good 
name is rather to be chosen than great riches, 
said the wise man; and he who deals too liber- 
ally in the reputation of another is more criminal 
than he who takes his gold. And more. the dire 
effects react upon himself and poison his own 
soul. We should tell him his fault between us 
and him alone, and have no right to tell it to 
another, 

Rufus P. King said that doctors did not think it 
good policy when one was sick to tell him he was 
going to die, and he did not like to have New 
England Quakerism told it was going to die. He 
believed there would yet be an increase of the 
Society here. 

G. A. Barton thought that could a series of 
meetings be held in every particular meeting in 
the Yearly Meeting during the coming year, 
Next year’s statistics would be an improvement. 

Augustine Jones spoke with regard to the 
testimony against oaths, and said that for twelve 


tathers took rather extreme and the testimony 
unnecessary. He well remembered walking 
across Boston Common with John A. Andrew, 
when Andrew said with reference to this subject, 
“T hope you will ever maintain your ancient testi- 
mony against oaths. Do you know the public 
statutes make affirmation your right, and in doing 
so bear witness to the faithfulness of your fathers 
if maintaining this testimony amid persecution, 
and in so doing they struck a blow for the liber- 
ties of mankind.” He gloried in this right secured 
to him by the suffering of his fathers as Paul 
gloried in his Roman citizenship, and hoped 
none would be ashamed to own and claim it, 
Adjourned to Second-day morning. 

A public meeting for worship was held at 
7.30 P. M. 

(To be concluded.) 


a ———— 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


Lesson I. Seventh month 1, 1883. 


JOSHUA SUCCESSOR TO MOSES. 
Joshua i. 1—g. 

Gotven Text.—Be strong in the Lord, aud in the power ot 
his might. Eph vi. ro. 

It may be safely assumed that the book of 
Joshua was written before the time of David. A 

| large part of it may have been written by Joshua, 
or under his supervision. But the final portions, 
giving account of his death, &c., must have been 
from another hand. It takes up the history of 
Israel where Deuteronomy left off, and continues 
it through the life of Joshua, Joshua was the son 
of Nun, who is otherwise unknown and who died 
in Egypt probably. Joshua first appears when a 
young man as the trusted companion and servant 
of Moses, and as a skilful military commander, 
As a devoutly religious man he accompanied 
Moses partly up Mt. Sinai, when the Law was 
given, met him on his return to Israel's camp, 
and was with him inthe Tabernacle Throughout 
the forty years of wandering, Moses assigned him 
to various important services. Apt to obey, he 
was fit to command. Prudent and cautious, he 
was also bold and full of faith when doing the 
clearly known will of God; yet ever humble 
and without assumption. 

The events of this lesson took place about 1451 
B. C. at Shittim,;in the plains of Moab, opposite 
Jericho, and seven miles east of the Jordan. The 
Israelites were long encamped here, and it was 
while they were at this spot that Moses died. 


1. Now after the death of Moses the servant 
of the Lord. Moses was most faithful as a ser- 
vant. He represented the Law, and was a type 
of our Lord so far as he was the servant of the 
Lord, and is the lawgiver of His people. His 
death must have seemed a great calamity to the 
people of Israel, but God had trained his suc- 
cessor, whose name, Joshua, ** God's Salvation,” 
as well as his character, made him a type of 
Christ. Moses, the type of the Law, died, and 
Joshua led Israel into the rest of Canaan; so the 
Lord Jesus leads His people into the rest of faith 
here, and into heaven hereafter. It is through 
Jesus we are justified from all things from which 
the Law could not justify us, 
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It came to pass that the Lord spake unto 
Joshua Moses’ minister, saying, The name Je- 
hovah occurs here, as the covenant name of God 
with Israel, He spake immediately to Joshua 
we may believe. J/inister, means a free and 
honorable attendant. 

2. Moses my servant is dead, All good men 
are God’s servants. They die, but he raises up 
others. ow therefore arise, go over this Fordan, 
thou, and all this people, unto the land which J 
give to them, even to the children of Jsrael. 
Joshua had already been appointed Moses’ suc 
cessor. Num. xxvil. 17—23; Deut. xxxi. 23, and 
assured of the allegiance of the chief men and| 
people. It was a severe trial to the faith of 
Joshua to cross Jordan when it was overflowing 
its banks ; but he only asked to know God's will, 
and did.it with implicit obedience, 

All this people ; that is, 601,730 souls, ac- 
cording to the census, Num. xxvi. 51. D. Steele 
says that “as late as the last century a whole | 
nomadic people—-400,000 Tartars-—retreated | 
under cover of a single night from the confines 
of Russia into their native deserts” Many times 
it is said that Jehovah gave the land of Canaan 
to Israel by promise, confirmed by an oath, 
Num. xxxiv. 3; Deut, xxxi. 3. 


3. Every place that the sole of your foot shall' 


|\the law 
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enjoyed are offered to us if we continue in faith. 
Matt. xxviii. 20 Swill not fail thee, nor forsake 
thee. A most gracious promise which God gives 
to all His faithful children Heb. xiii. 5. 

6. Be strong and of a g07d courage: Hitherto 
Joshua had acted under Moses’ leadership, now 
he had to take the lead himself, so he is told 
thrice to be strong and full of courage. Few 
commands are more needed by the Christian. 

For unto this people shilt thou divile for an 
inheritance the land which I sware unto their 
fathers to give them, \t was God's purpose to 
divide Canaan among the people of Israel, but 
He assured Joshua that it was to be by his hand, 
He inspired Joshua by consideration of the great- 
ness of his mission. So God would have all men 
to be saved and come to the knowledze of the 
truth, but He would send the message of the 
Bible by the means of Christian believers. Matt. 
XXVili_ IQ. 

7. Only be thou strong and very courageous, 
that thou mayest observe to do according to all 
which Moses mv servant connanded 
thee. God had made His will known in many and 
important points; Joshua was to act up to all he 
kuew of that will; then he would act wisely and 
surely prosper. So we have large knowledge of 
the Lord's will through the Bible and other in- 


tread upon, that have J given unto vou, as I said | struction, all sealed upon our consciences by the 
unto Moses. The land, as described in next verse, | Holy Spirit. This will is dictated by inexpressible 
was theirs by promise, but they should enjoy just | love—to accept and obey it is our highest wisdom 
as much of it as they won by faith and work. So} and blessing. 


in spiritual matters, the sinner by repentance| Zurn not from it to the right hand or to the 





and faith becomes a disciple of the Lord Jesus, | /eft, that thou mayest prosper whithersoever thou 


and the fullness of the blessing of the gospel is|goes¢. To sin means to depart or wander ; that 
set before him, but he enjoys so much of it as he | is, from the straight and right way of the Divine 
sets foot upon in the walk of faith. will. Joshua was to walk in th» straight path of 
4g. From the wilderness and this Leb'a-non, | rectitude, to obey the whole known will of God. 
even unto the great river, the river Euphrates.| 8. This book of the Law shall not depart out 
Their land extended from the wilderness on the | of thy mouth ; but thou shalt meditate therein 
south to Mount Lebanon on the north. and from | day and night, that thou mayest observe to do 
the Mediterranean on the west swept eastwards to | ad/ that is written therein: for then shatt thou 
the river Euphrates, including the northern part of | make thy way prosperous, and then shalt thou 
the Mesopotomian plain lying west of that river. | have good success. God having revealed His 
Lebanonisa mountain so high asto be visib'e from _ truths so largely in the Bible, it is not to be ex- 
most parts of Palestine. The Euphrates is 1780, pected that He will reveal these same truths and 
miles long, and for more than one-third of that dlis-; facts immediately to us. It would be presump- 
tance it is navigable for small vessels. A// ¢he tion in usto ask it or expect it. We must turn to 
land of the Hittites. The Hittites were a vigorous the Bible for them. Joshua was to read the 
and intelligent race, called also the children of. Bible, converse about it, teach it, and to meditate 
Heth. At first they appear in the south of, upon its contents, so as to discern its true mean- 
Palestine, later in the valley of the Orontes and, ing. All desire success—here is the way to it, to 
northern parts. They had a written language, | seek~all God's revealed will and live in accord 
and are often mentioned in the records of Egypt, with it. 
sometimes in those of Assyria. They became| 9. Have not J commanded thee? This means, 
mixed with the Israelites after they were con-|I have commanded thee. Be strong and of a 
quered. Uriah was a Hittite. It was a great good courage ; be not afraid, neith r be thou dis- 
encouragement to Joshua to be told that Israel mayed: for thy God is with thee whithersoever 
should possess all the land of this powerful race. | thou goest. Joshua would meet with great trials, 
So it is to the believer to be told that God is great difficulties, many enemies, troubles from 
willing to make him perfect in every good work the stiff-necked character of the people he was to 
to do His will. Heb, xiii. 20, 21. | lead, but Jehovah would ever be with him to de- 
5. There shall not any man be able to stand fend him, give him wisdom and grace to do his 
before thee all the days of thy life. Solong as|whole duty. “If God be for us, who can be 
Joshua (Deut. xvii. 19) walked in faith and in| against us?” Rom. viii. 31% 
obedience to the Law, God's power was pledged | 
in his behalf to enable him-to overcome all op- 
posers, So is it with the believer as to over-| 1. The Lord's servants die, they have done 
coming all sin. Luke i. 75, /their work: the next generation comes forward 
As 1 was with Moses, so will I be with thee.| trained by the past, but with a somewhat different 
God's blessings descend from one generation to, work to do, We are to serve our generation 
another, The same provisions of grace our fathers ' according to the will of God. 


SUGGESTIONS. 
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2. Moses represents the Law—he could not 
bring the people into rest. Joshua represents 
Jesus, who brings His people into the rest of faith, 
We are dead to the law so far as seeking to be 
saved on/y on the ground of obedience, but we 
are by faith married to Christ so as to do lovingly 
from the heart His pure will. 

3. Go forward in faith; for every step gained 
in that path is ours. 

4. Joshua was promised victory over all his 
foes; so are we through Christ over all our 
Spiritual enemies. 

5. Joshua was told to be of good courage. 
Hardly anything isso much needed now as moral 
courage. Add to your faith virtue, courage to 
do all the Master’s will. 


6. Joshua was to have the Law by heart, as it| 


were. So are we to have the Bible by heart, 
meditate on it, and regulate our lives by its 
teaching as impressed on us by the Blessed Spirit. 

7. Have not | commanded thee? Each Chris- 


tian has a mission and service to which he is, 


called. Joshua fulfilled his; so did Paul, count- 
ing not their lives dear to do it. So may we. 


“CORRESPONDENCE, 


HELP FOR THE FREEDMEN’S SCHOOL AT CHRIS- 
TIANSBURG, VA, 
BuruincTon, N. J., Sixth month rth, 1883. 
The following is intended asa part of some 
statistics to show the claims which the Freedmen 
still have on the sympathy of the Christian people 
of the North: W. W. 
A letter from John Eaton, head of the Bureau 
of Education, dated “ Washington, 12th of July ” 
last, addressed to the undersigned, says, ‘ there 
are, therefore, 1,003,906 colored children in the 
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think we are strong enough to throw them off, 
We cannot. God Almighty is on their side, and 
with the welfare of these growing millions our 
welfare is interlocked. 

“ Again, they will remain, too, doubtless at the 
South. We thought they might scatter over the 
North. The failure of the migration to the North 
last year does not favor that theory. What is to 
bring them up to a Christian civilization? We 
all say at once, a Christian e lucation.” 

YARDLEY WARNER, 


WHITE'S MANUAL LABOR INSTITUTE, 


. Wasasu, Inp1ana, Sixth mo. 8th, 1883. 

I am delighted with the workings of this school, 
It is really a school of love and harmony. The 
| children are quiet and orderly. I wish you could 
| see the girls with the Matron in the kitchen, some 
attending to the cooking and bread making, and 
others preparin: vegetables, &c. I hope we will 
all do what we can to lighten the burdens of the 
workers here, for a more interesting group I never 
saw in any Institution. The dear children are 
happy and love the Matron like a mother, 

Do see that there is a well planned kitchen in 
| the new building. I went to meet the 
| teacher, Elizabeth Conard. vesterday. She seemed 
glad to see a familiar face. To-day several of 
| us drove around the farm to see it and the stock. 
There are 27 miles of fence, and 4000 rods of 
ditches; the wheat looks fine. I think O. H. 
| Bales said there were 150 acres of wheat, and 
| over 190 in corn; the swine sold since last First 

mo. yielded over $1400, and there are 100 left; 
| there are 50 head of cattle ; 20 horses and colts, 
beside sheep and all kinds of fowl except pea- 
| fowl and guinea hens, I never saw two more 
| interested workers than O, H. and Martha Bales, 
', . Twas glad Emmeline H. Tuttle was here, 





slave States not attending school ; which number , We saw her take the train as she left, and it was 
is 55 7-10 per cent. of the total population.” From touching to see the Indian children when she bid 
the address of J. R. Thurston before the last an-|them adieu; some sobbed and wept. I think 


nual meeting of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation is the following : 

“ We have six and a quarter millions of Freed- 
men at the South and three-quarters of a million 
at the North. They belong to a strong and pro- 
lific race that does not waste at the contact of 


civilization, neither does it waste under op-! 


pression. They numbered but four millions in 
1860, and have increased 55 per cent. in the past 
twenty years. Since 1870, if the statistics are cor- 
rect, they have increased 33 per cent. If this rate 
of increase goes on at 55 per cent. for twenty 
years, in 1900, which many of us expect to see, 


they will be nearly ten millions; and if the in-' 


crease of the last ten years continues, they will 
be more than eleven millions. 


“It becomes, then, a matter of exceeding mo- 
ment for us, as a nation, to consider their con- 


dition and their future. Several things are at 
least clear: that for a long series of generations 
they are to remain a distinct people. They will 


|E. H. T. dida good work here. 
| H. H. Bonwit. 
| Des Morngs, Ia., Sixth mo. 8th, 1883. 
There has been a meeting established here for 
four and a half years; the membership three and 
a half years ago was found to be fifty three. Yes- 
terday we sent to press a list of our membership 
numbering two hundred and twenty-five. The 
church has had a constant growth of membership 
as well as of Christian vitality from the beginning ; 
but in Eleventh mo. last, J. H. Douglas, responding 
to the call of the church (and we think to the call 
of the Master as well) labored among us for one 
month, resulung in an awakening of about one 
| hundred and eighty persons, many of whom were 
; already members of either our own or some other 
of the Christian churches here. Our own church 
has received from without more than seventy 
members as a result of this blessing, and it is 
noticeable that now after the lapse of eight 


not amalgamate so much at the South, Dr. Hay-| months, with very few exceptions, the religious 
good and others say, assthey did before the war. | fervor is unabated. Our mid-week meetings, held 
The other elements that come to us from abroad— | Fourth-day evening, average over fifty, and are 
the German, the Celtic and all—we expect soon times of great spiritual refreshing. 

to be lost, and they will not retain their individu-; Our new meeting-house (built last year at a 
ality ; but this race will for generations remain a cost, lot included, of $5,800) will seat four hun- 
distinct colored race ; so that itbecomesa problem dred and fifty, and is none too large for our pres- 
of peculiar difficulty to deal with them. We may’ ent needs. 
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REVIEW. 


Ne ee ee 


Friends here have just taken a lease for twenty | 
years on a lot on which they purpose building a | 
house for mission-school and other missionary | 
work among the poor. Our work receives the | 


For Friends’ Review. 


ISAAC C. JONES. 


The subject of these verses, a member of the 


approbation and encouragement of all the thought- | Society of Friends, retaining his mental faculties 
ful people, and with the manifest love and Chris- | and capacity of enjoying life to the last, died as 


tian unity which prevails in the church and in| 


« Sinks a righteous soul to rest,” 


the work the future usefulness of the Society of | First mo. 26th, 1865, aged 95 years. 


Friends here has bright prospects. 
Isom P, WoorTon. 


Linpen VALLEY, Ontario, Can, Sixthmo. 7th, 1883. 


| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


For the information of many Friends who cor | 
respond with our friend, William Allen, a mem- | 
ber of Mariposa Monthly Meeting of Friends, | 
Canada: This is to certify that he has removed | 
to Milan Monthly Meeting, Ohio, and his present | 
address is 304, corner of Third and Agoniz streets, 
Sandusky Citv, Ohio. He was certified here from | 
Qakridge Monthly Meeting, Indiana, in 1878. | 
During his stay with us his labors of love have | 
been richly blessed, not only in, our own Yearly | 
Meeting, but we have received many testimonials 
acknowledging the same from meetings within 
the limits of other Yearly Meetings which he | 
was liberated from time to time to visit in the | 
love of the Gospel. Now as he believes it re- 
quired of his Heavenly Father, he has asked for 
acertificate of removal to the aforesaid meeting, 
which was granted. And although many of us 
feel deeply the parting with our dear friend, yet | 
we bow in humble submission to the Divine will, | 
knowing His ways are not as our ways, and He} 
doeth all things well, j.c 


IN A PAPER in the Mineteenth Century, Prof. 
Frankland gives some interesting facts in refer- 
ence to the quality of heat from different sources, 
with some practical recommendations. The heat 
from a fire passes through the air of the room 
without warming it, and is then reflected back 
fom the walls and furniture. A stove, on the 
contrary, warms the air directly by contact. 
Hence it is that a draft is unendurable in a room 
heated by an open fire, because it is a stream of 
cold air that is brought in contact with the body, 
whereas in a stove-heated room the moving air is | 
warm and the draft is not felt. Now, outdoor 
climate is made up of these two kinds of heat. 
The one 1s a counterpart of the open fire heat, and 
may be called sun warmth; the other resembles | 
the heat from a stove, and is properly described | 
asair-warmth, The winter-warmth as we get it 
isthat resembling the warmth from an open fire; 
the winter-warmth in a snowless country is similar 
tothat derived from stove heat, 

At Bellagio, near the sea level, he found a sun- 
warmth of 72 degrees most oppressive, while on! 
the summit of the Diavolezza Pass, though the 
sun-warmth was 107 degrees, he experienced a 
sensation of delicious coolness, At Bellagio, how- | 
tver, the real temperature of the air was 83 de- 
gtees, while on the Diavolezza the air-warmth was 
only 43 degrees. This difference arose from the 
fact that at the latter place he was getting reflected | 
heat fom the snow, while at Bellagio the dark 
‘il was absorbing the sun-heat. The reflected 
heat was, like that of a fire or of a Canadian | 
winter, exhilarating and bracing ; the air-warmth, 
- that of a stove or steam pipes, was depress- 

g. 





Full five and ninety winters 
Had done their work at last, 

And a life of placid beauty 
Was numbered with the past. 


As flows a peaceful river 
Into a peaceful bay, 

So flewed his life’s calm streamlet 
Into eternal day. 


He walked as one who follows 
A higher, holier Hand, 

Nor doubts of certain guidance 
Into the better land. 


The manner of his journey, 
His sweet and kindly view, 
Well proved his recognition 
Of the Friend that led him through. 


We stood around his death-bed, 
The scions of his tree— 

Fair youth, strong men and matrons, 
And wondering infancy. 


We spoke not, but we lingered 
With stifled sighs and tears, 

As we strove to grasp the measure 
Of his five and ninety years, 


The world is full of discord, 
Love only is divine, 

And none of earth may lightly 
Another's faith define : 


We raised no thought of doctrine, 
No question of his creed ; 

We knew his living goodness, 
And he his dying need. 


“Faith builds a bridge,’’* he uttered, 
From this world to the next; 

Then why should timid mortals 
Stand trembling and perplexed ? 


“ TI know my faithful Shepherd,” + 
With smiling face, he said ; 
But greater glory round him 
His humble silence shed. 


As fades a vigil’s taper 
When morning light appears, 
Lost are the lives of mortals 
In the flood of after years. 


But we on whom the brightness 
Of his sweet example shone, 
Should long, like skies of sun-set, 

Reflect the glory gone ; 


Until, o'er death’s dark river, 
We look as calm as he— 

Calm in the holy foretaste 
Of immortality. 


Dr. THOMAS WISTAR. 
Philadelphia, 1883. 


*From Young’s Night Thoughts. 
¢Smiling with evident satisfaction derived from the text, he 


repeated Psalm xxiii—‘‘ The Lord is my Shepherd,” &c. 
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AN INSTANTANEOUS LIGHT.—Such in a word is to 14 years, while many others were found un. 
the unique apparatus on exhibition at the rooms| conscious but vere restored, and some were 
of the Portable Electric Light Co., 22 Water St., | rescued only slightly injured, Several died after. 
Boston. It ocenpies the space of only five square | ward, and it was feared the total would reach 299, 
inches and weighs but five pounds, and can be FRANCE,—A dispatch from Shanghai, China, 
carried with ease. The light, or more properly | to a Paris journal, says that the Chinese com. 
lighter, requires no extra power, wires or connec-| mander has informed the French Minister that 
tions, and is so constructed that any part can be | China has no intention of declaring war against 
replaced at small cost. The chemicals are placed | France on account of Tonquin. Another journal 
in a glass retort; a carbon and zinc apparatus, |says that two envoys from the King of Anam 
with a spiral platinum attachment, is then adjust- | have arrived at Saigon and protested against the 
ed so as to form a battery, and the light is ready, | action of the French at Ha-noi, saying that the 
The pressure on a little knob produces an electric | King desired a peaceful solution of the difficulty, 
current by which the spiral of platinum is heated| GERMANyY,—The Reichstag passed the budget 
to incandescence. The Portable Electric Light for 1884-85 on the 12th, and the session was then 
Company was recently incorporated, with a capi- | closed, 
tal of $100 c00, under the laws of Massachusetts. The Lower House of the Prussian Diet, on the 
The usefulness of the apparatus and the low price | 12th, referred the Government's Church bill toa 
(#5) will no doubt result in its general adoption. | committee of 21 members, and then adjourned 
Some of the prominent business men of the State | to the 21st, The committee sat during the recess 
are identifie.1 with this enterprise. In addition to | to consider the bill; adopted some amendments 
its use as a lighter, the apparatus can also be, proposed and rejected others. 
used in connection with a burglar-alarm and gal-| Russta.—The Czar has commuted the death 
vanic battery.— Boston Transcript, Dec. 30. | sentences of three Nihilists to penal servitude for 

Seta < dele cies an indefinite period ; the life sentence of another 
SUMMARY OF NEwsS. | to eight years’ penal servitude, and the sentences 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE,—Advices from Eu-| of two women to four years. He has also miti- 
rope are to the Igth inst. gated the sentences of three others. 

GREAT BRITALIN.—In the House of Commons, PORUGAL.—The Government has submitted to 
on the 12th, W. E, Gladstone accepted a resolu-|the bureaus of the Cortes a bill abolishing the 
tion offered, and supported by Conservatives and hereditary Chamber of Peers and creating a 
Parnellites, in favor of an early revision of the | Senate. 
purchase clauses of the Land act, for the purpose} PERU.—An official journal in Lima states that 
of giving fuller effect to the intentions of Parlia-| a Congress held at Arequipa has confirmed the 
ment. On the 14th, the House passed the bill | appointment of Caldercn as President, Montero 
providing for grants of money to Lord Wolseley | as Vice President, and Caceres as Second Vice 
and Lord Alcester (Admiral Seymour), for their | President. 
services in the late war in Egypt. Domestic —Gen., Crook, with a small body of 

Lord Carlingford, Minister of Agriculture, re- | U. S. cavalry and 193 Apache scouts, left the 
ceived on the 13th a large and influential deputa- | southern part of Arizona on the Ist ult. in pursuit 
tion, representing towns containing 10,000,000 of a band of Chiricahua Indians who had been 
people, whose object was “to protest against re- | committing depredations in that region, and had 
strictions of the food supply.” Lord Carlingford withdrawn to their fastnesses in the heart of the 
said that the decrease in the importation of Sierra Madre in Mexico. With the consent of the 
American cattle was due to the fact that better | Mexican authorities, he crossed the border, and 
prices could be obtained in America, not to the followed the Indians to their position, which he 
system of compulsory slaughter in British ports. | found finely watered with a dense growth of tim- 
He said the Government would act in the spirit, ber and plenty of grass, their camps occupying 
of the present laws, and not strain them as de- | elevated peaks, with extensive outlook, while the 
sired by opponents of the importation of Ameri-| rough adjacent canons gave them good meansof 
can cattle. | retreat. On the 15th ult. their principal village 

The trial in London of the six dynamite con-| was surprised by the Indian scouts, and after a 
spirators charged with treason-felony ended on_ fight lasting all day, it was destroyed, the camp 
the 14th in the conviction of Dr. Gallagher, Wil-| with all its stock captured, and some prisoners 
son, Whitehead and Curtin, and the acquittal of taken. On the 17th, the Indians began to sut- 
Ansburgh and Bernard Gallagher, The men render, between 300 and 400 coming in, includ- 
convicted were sentenced to penal servitude for ing women and children, and they promised that 
lite. ‘if Gen. Crook would remain until they could 

A terrible calamity occurred at Sunderland, in | gather all their bands, they would return to the 
the north of England, on the 16th. An exhibition | reservation in Arizona, By the terms of the treaty, 
by a “conjuror” was attended by several thou- | he could not stay longer, and was obliged to re- 
sand children, At the close, when the body of turn with those he had in custody. He rescued 
the hall had been cleared of occupants, some, five Mexican women and a child, captives. The 
hundreds of the children rushed down stairs from | Indians taken will be held as prisoners of wat 
the gallery. A door at the top of the stairs opened | until the Interior Department is prepared to take 
only wide enough for one at a time to pass| charge of them. Tue leading Indians on the 5a0 
through. While the mass was pressing forward, | Carlos reservation, whence they went out, protest 
some of them fell, and others crowding on pre-| against the return of the men and boys, from 4 
vented their rising, A large number were pushed | fear that they will again break out when strong 
down, trampled and suffocated, lying in heaps} enough, and involve the peaceable Indians ™ 
seven or eight deep. The number who were dead | suspicion of abetting them, The women and 
when extricated was 178, ranging in age from 4' children would be received without objection. 








